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Poking fun at the frauds and follies of religion made Voltaire both famous and 
infamous. Although it was then risky to do so, it was intellectually respectable— 
and it made a difference. Today, the situation seems to be just the reverse. Although 
| poking fun at religious frauds and follies is no longer especially risky, it is also 
no longer intellectually respectable—and, what’s more important, it makes no 
difference. Still, let us imagine what a Voltaire might now be saying about the 
| Muslim pilgrim who killed himself and three hundred other people by brewing 
| his own tea on a jetliner. Or about similar, though perhaps less quickly lethal, 
American and European religious customs. 
| He might remark, to begin with, that the essence of religion is not so much 
| reverence for a man-made idol, called “God,” but the observance of rituals sanctified 
by tradition and common usage. The deity is, after all, only a “projection” (he 
_ might say, borrowing from Freudian jargon). What really counts are the ritual 
_ observances that people perform—ostensibly to honor the idol, but actually to 
impart significance to their own dreary lives and to make themselves virtuous 
_ without having to be nice to anyone. 
| What a Muslim pilgrim did on a Lockheed Tristar on August 20, 1980, 
thus qualifies as a genuinely religious piece of behavior. He was brewing tea for 
"himself on a portable gas stove. Unfortunately, the Koran and the Islamic tradition 
_ did not anticipate travel by jet plane. As a result, the “good man” incincerated 
himself and all of his fellow passengers and crew, 301 persons all told. 
According to newspaper accounts of this story, pilgrims to the shrine at Mecca 
often carry gas stoves to make tea in flight ‘and on several occasions have touched 
- off fires on airplanes.” Presumably the Israelis are working on ground-guidance 
_ for passenger aircraft, to enable them to offer Muslims free flights to Mecca— 
_ without tea service, of course. 
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Given the cramped space on airliners, it seems unlikely that a passenger could 
pull a portable gas stove out of his luggage and light it without his actions being 
observed. Do some fellow passengers, or most of them, consider this to be normal 
behavior? How many people on Saudi airliners brew their own tea? No doubt 
Saudi officials discourage passengers from carrying portable gas stoves onto 
airplanes. But what, if anything, do they do about devout pilgrims intent on 
medicating themselves with tea en route to Mecca? 

No sooner was this “tragedy” reported in the press (curiously, we don’t refer 
to the consequences of the Christian pilgrims’ piety in the Holy Land during 
the Crusades as a “tragedy,” nor do we so refer to the consequences of the Jewish 
pilgrims’ piety today in the Godforsaken land), than King Khaled of Saudi Arabia 
announced that he was personally giving $15,000 to the families of each of the 
victims to express his “deep condolences.” Tea and sympathy. Surely Voltaire 
would have called that an insult. Were the responsibility for such a disaster litigated 
in an American court, the verdict would likely be ten or even a hundred times 
that amount (at least for some of the passengers). But can one sue the Saudi 
Arabian airlines? Or does that constitute prima facie evidence of impudence toward 
a despot who rules in the name of God? 

“Regrettably,” an official of the Saudi airline is quoted as saying, “some pilgrims 
traditionally carry with them—secretly—such flammable equipment.” But doing 
so on a jet plane is not merely regrettable, it is criminal. Surely Voltaire would 
say—and who among us would be so foolish to disagree?—that carrying a portable 
gas stove onto an airliner and lighting it is an offense rather more grave than 
serving cocktails aboard it. But then we must remember that when in Rome 
we must do as the Romans do. En route to Mecca, you may brew your own 
tea. If you incinerate your fellow passengers and the crew, the Saudi airline 
directorate will express its regret for the the incident and the king will pay $15,000 
for each corpse. (How many seconds does it take for the king to “earn” $15,000?) 

Regrets from airline officials. Mini-compensation from the king. What none 
of the Saudis is talking about is responsibility. But the fact is that the Saudi 
Arabian airline assumes responsibility toward the Koran by prohibiting serving 
alcoholic beverages aboard its planes and by enforcing that rule (even though 
breaking it would not pose any risk of bodily injury or death to anyone). Why, 
then, does the Saudi airline—that is, its owners and managers (does that include 
the royal family itself?)—not assume an equally strict responsibility toward its 
passengers and crew? Why does it not owe them a duty to protect them from 
being set ablaze by pilgrims ritually lighting gas stoves aboard Saudi aircraft? 

But enough? It is not quite fair to poke fun only at other people’s religious 
frauds and follies. We have plenty of our own to spoof. In fact, we have our 
own ceremonial-chemical customs whose victims far outnumber those killed by 
tea-brewing Muslim pilgrims, A mere hint about what Voltaire might say about 
this subject must suffice here. 

The Saudis don't approve of extramarital sex and punish it severely. We 
don’t approve of extramedical drug-use and punish it almost as severely. 
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Although the deaths caused by our “tea-brewing” ceremonies do not follow 
t as directly—there are a few intermediate steps—from the acts of those ultimately 
dy responsibile for them as do the deaths caused by the literally tea-brewing pilgrim 
| airline passengers, the consequences of our pharmacomythological rituals are no 
! less dangerous and deadly and endanger many more innocent people. How many 
1 persons have been robbed, maimed, and murdered in New York City as a result 
_ of laws rammed through the legislature in Albany by another oil-spoiled potentate? 
f Perhaps satire could succeed where exposition has failed: people could be shown 
| that the consequences of our ritualized customs, which enshrine our beliefs that 
licit drugs are good but illicit drugs are bad, are no less real, and not a whit 
less deadly, than are the consequences of the Muslim belief that drinking alcohol 
is a grave sin but that the results of brewing one’s own tea on a jetliner are 

only “regrettable.” 
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